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Royal Commission 
puts profits first 


CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST G.E. 


THE ROYAL Commission on Genetic Modi¬ 
fication has come down on the side of 
corporate profit. 

It has given the go ahead for geneti¬ 
cally engineered (GE) crops to be released 
into our environment, exposing us all to 
unknown risks. 

The decision has angered, and disap¬ 
pointed many in the anti-GE movement. 
Activists are asking themselves what to 
do now. 

At a meeting in Auckland on Monday 
night, when the 250 people present were 
asked "who is prepared to take some form 
of direct action?" everybody stood. 

The rallies that greeted the release of the 
report on Friday 27 were a great start. 

We will need more of these to force 
the government to keep our environment 
GE free. 

Back in March, treasurer Michael Cullen 
made his position on GE clear: " let me touch 
on... genetic engineering. I firmly believe that 
a large part of the economic transformation 


will have to involve the development of and 
application of new biotechnologies. 

Given how closely this position matches 
the Royal Commission's, it's a fair bet that, 
when the Labour-Alliance government 
finalises its GE policy in three months 
time, they will support the releasing of GE 
organisms. 

The only way to stop this is to build an 
anti-GE mobilisation so massive that they 
can't ignore it. 

Already there has been talk of cam¬ 
paigning for a citizen's initiated referen¬ 
dum on the issue. 

This is great idea. A big majority of the 
population already oppose GE. 

But in the past these referendums have 
been ignored by governments. 

If a petition for a referendum is started, 
then it needs to be used not just to gather 
signatures, but to organise a mass campaign 
that can take to the streets as well. 

turn to page 3 



STOP GE rally in Timaru 












voices from the trenches 


Lessons for others in Bluebird strike victory 


by PAT O'DEA & 

DAVID COLYER 

BLUEBIRD FOODS workers forced 
their bosses to agree to their 
demand of a 4.5% pay increase 
after a seven-day strike in July. 
Their victory has important 
lessons for other workers. 

Like many big sites, Bluebird 
workers doing different jobs in 
the factory are represented by 
different unions: Services and 
Food Workers Union, National 
Distribution Union (NDU) and 
Engineers Union. 

Unlike most, all the workers 
have a joint contract, so that 
when they strike all operations 
are completely shut down. 

Workers from the three unions 
ran a lively and well attended 24 
hour picket. 

They stood on both sides of 
the busy Wiri Station Road, de¬ 
spite bad weather. 

The picket had two large 
shelters on either side of the 
main entrance where there was a 
barbecue trestles piled with food 
and cups of tea. 

There was another big picket 
at the rear entrance to the site. 

This large and impressive 
picket attracted lots of toots and 
waves from passing traffic. 

The picket turned away all 
commercial vehicles, even the 
mail. Only the private cars of the 
bosses and salaried staff were al¬ 
lowed into the factory. 

The success of this policy was 
immediate. 

Workers reported that al¬ 
though the factory’s stores were 
full of stock, the management 
were not able to move any of it. 

Supermarkets shelves that 
usually stock Bluebird products 
were left empty. 

Workers said this put direct 



PICKETERS STOP a truck from entering the Bluebird site. 


pressure on the company because 
shelf space is hotly contested, and 
supermarkets hate having empty 
shelves. 

Foodtown printed leaflets say¬ 
ing: “We apologise for the una¬ 
vailability of this product which 
has been caused by industrial 
action at Bluebird Foods.” 

The solid picketing was un¬ 
doubtedly a big factor in the 
success of the strike. It was also 
totally illegal, an inspiring case 
of workers taking the action that 
they needed to win, regardless of 
formal legality. 

The picket became a focus for 
workers throughout the area. 

According to the strikers, the 
picket was visited by “a whole 
lot of furniture workers from 
a factory around the corner”, 
and delegates from the Frucore 
(Fresh Up, V etc.) factory, also 
around the corner. 

The staff from the nearby 
Woolworths Distribution Cen¬ 
tre visited the picket en masse 
one lunchtime. And lots of ex- 
Bluebird workers also dropped 
in. 

Many supporters made spon- 


Sanford workers appeal 


The Council of Trade Unions 
has launched a nationwide 
appeal for money to support 
fish processing workers in Bluff 
and Timaru. 

They are fighting for one 
collective agreement for the 
two sites. 

The workers have been on 
strike and/or suspended from 
work for 6 consecutive weeks. 

According to the Service and 
Food Workers Union: 

"Sanford's is the 2 nd biggest 
fishing company in New Zealand 


and has exceptionally high profits 
($54 million last year), yet South 
Island Sanford workers are the 
lowest paid in their industry. 

"The Sanford CEO, Eric Bar¬ 
rett earns $315,000 per annum 
and pays his workers as little as 
$9.54 per hour." 

To make a donation, contact 
your union or the local branch 
of the Service and Food Work¬ 
ers Union. 

Email messages of support 
to SFWU Dunedin: dunedin@ 
sfwu.org.nz 


taneous donations of money 
and food to support the picket. 
One striker said, half joking, that 
he was being better fed than at 
home. 

Much of this tremendous show 
of support from other workers is 
due to the NDU who publicised 
the dispute with a leaflet to all 
their work-sites in the South 
Auckland area. 

Even turned-away truck driv¬ 
ers were supportive, sometimes 
waving as they left. 

Call for sow 
crates ban 

by DON FRANKS 

"IF YOU want them to buy your 
meat, you need to make sure 
you're using the most modern 
enlightened animal management 
techniques." 

That’s what agriculture minis¬ 
ter Jim Sutton told the Pork Indus¬ 
try Board at its recent Wellington 
Annual General Meeting. 

Sutton was calling for a halt 
to the industry’s continued use 
of sow crates; tight-fitting iron 
cages in which some pigs are im¬ 
prisoned—victims of quick-buck, 
profit driven farming. 

The minister’s call is the result 
of growing public outcry over 
the issue. 

Outside this meeting fifty 
animal rights activists beat drums, 
shouted and chanted throughout 
the meeting. Their militant pro¬ 
test could be heard over half a 
mile away. 

The issue highlights both the 
cruelness of capitalism and the 
fact that protest can have an 
impact. 


Bus drivers have been making 
the picket an unofficial bus stop 
to drop off picketers. 

One aspect of the strike that 
didn’t seem to be so well organ¬ 
ised was what the negotiators 
were going for. 

Early on the majority of the 
workers believed that 6% was the 
demand—twice the boss’s first 
“non negotiable” offer. 

This was the figure the last is¬ 
sue of Socialist Worker reported. 

However members of the En¬ 
gineers Union engineers thought 
they were asking for 4.5%. With 
this lower target in mind, some 
engineers were less enthusiastic 
about the strike that those going 
for 6%. 

In the end, although one big 
6% banner was still flying, all 
workers had been told 4.5% was 
the official demand. 

Sa, a delegate from in the 
NDU, said that the workers were 
determined to achieve a pay rise 
above the official rate of inflation, 
which is 3.2%. 

“It’s not all about money, but 
the attitude of the bosses. If they 
succeed this year they will smash 
us next year,” he explained. 

Solidarity 
with G8 
prisoner 

by DON FRANKS 

EIGHTY PEOPLE turned up to 
a hurriedly organised protest 
at the Italian embassy in 
Wellington on Thursday 26 th 
of July. 

The demonstration was 
called by Peace Movement 
Aotearoa, in support of Sam 
Buchanan, a Wellington an¬ 
archist who was arrested and 
imprisoned for several days 
after the protests against the 
G8 meeting in Genoa. 

Gathered around a large ban¬ 
ner from the Council of Trade 
Unions, protesters denounced the 
violence of the Italian police and 
the capitalist system those police 
were acting for. 

From behind the cover of a 
heavy New Zealand police pres¬ 
ence, the Italian Embassy refused 
to receive a delegation with a 
letter of protest. 

Sam has been released, a court 
saying his arrest was illegal. 
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what we think 


Bring the spirit of Genoa to the anti-GE campaign 


ONE OF the main reasons 
people in this country mistrust 
GE because they rightly see it 
as being driven by corporate 
greed. 

And we know from the last 
16 years of free market policies 
that when profits come first, 
the wellbeing of working class 
people and our environment 
comes last. 

In Aotearoa, and around 
the world, opposition to GE 
has common roots with all the 


other issues that led 300,000 
people protesting against the 
G8 in Genoa. 

On Monday night, after the 
report was made public, Green 
Party co-leader Jeanette Fitzsi- 
mons appeared on a number of 
TV shows to debate with various 
representatives of the biotech 
industry. 

Unlike most of the speakers at 
last Friday's anti-GE rally in Auck¬ 
land, Fitzsimons didn't argue that 
the greed of the biotech corpora¬ 


tions would mean they would take 
short cuts with safety. 

Instead, her central argument 
was about the risks that GE crops 
would have for the profits of 
organic farmers. 

This approach reduces the anti- 
GE campaign to a debate about 
whether New Zealand capitalism 
should aim for a GE/biotechnology 
niche, or a GE-free/organic niche in 
the world market. 

If this line of argument be¬ 
comes the central issue in the 


anti-GE campaign, then the pro- 
GE lobby will win. 

The thousands of people who 
are worried about GE and sick 
and tired of business profits be¬ 
ing the dominant factor in every 
government decision, will not be 
inspired by a campaign to enrich 
organic farmers. 

But we can inspire them by 
a bold campaign that takes the 
inspiration of Genoa and says 
that ordinary people can beat 
the corporate giants. 


GE free New Zealand day of action in Auckland 



TFIREE HUNDRED rallied in Auckland (photo from Greenpeace 


by DAVID COLYER 

THREE HUNDRED people filled 
the Queen Street footpath 
outside Auckland's Town Hall/ 
Aotea Square. 

It was one of the biggest 
and most impressive day-time 
rallies in a long time, giving a 
sense of the potential to build 
a powerful movement to stop 
the dodgy corporate science of 
Genetic Engineering. 

Most, but not all, of the 
demonstrators were young, 
many protesting for the first 
time. 

One proudly noted that 
20 years ago her mother had 
clashed with police in the same 
place, protesting against the 
Springbok tour. 

Others were veterans of 
that and other campaigns of 
the 1980s, showing that a dec- 
ade-and-a-half of Right-wing 
dominance has not completely 
destroyed the traditions of 
struggle in Aotearoa. 

There was a strong anti-capi¬ 


talist mood to the rally. Many 
people had been inspired by 
the movement overseas, and 
saw the threat of GE as just one 
of many examples of corporate 
power gone mad. 

Comparisons were made—as 
they have been before—be¬ 
tween the anti-GE and anti¬ 
nuclear movements. 

Although none of the speak¬ 
ers directly linked the anti-GE 


campaign to the broader anti¬ 
capitalist movement, all the 
speakers said that it was multi¬ 
national corporations and their 
insatiable lust for profits that is 
to blame for putting the future 
of our environment at risk. 

The main feelings expressed 
were hope and determination 
that we would win, just as 
we did with the anti-nuclear 
campaign. 


THREE WEEK 
PRODUCTION 
BREAK 

The next issue of 
Socialist Worker will 
be out a week later 
than usual, because 
we're hairing a holiday. 
It will be out on August 
21 . 


...And 
around the 
country 

THERE WERE at least 100 people 
outside the city council buildings 
up here in Whangarei. 

A truck load of petitions were 
given to the mayor. 

The speeches targeted the 
power of multinational corpora¬ 
tions like Monsanto. 

■ VAUGHAN GUNSON 

CHRISTCHURCH'S ANTI-GE rally 
went really well. There were 
around 500 people there and 
an enthusiastic response to 
the carefully stage managed 
Greens' rally which included 
a GE Free Jazz duo and a 
performance of Gary Clarkson's 
musical submission to the Royal 
Commission. 

■ DANYL [an independent 
media activist] http:// 
indvmedia.nelson.orq.nz 

THE GE rally here in Timaru 
attracted 30 to 35 people. Most 
were young polytech students 
and tutors and Greens. 

Along with Green Party 
members, I spoke on the rela¬ 
tionship of GE food to the big 
food corporations. 

Socialist Worker was posi¬ 
tively received, ten copies 
were sold. 

We rallied in the centre 
of town and followed this 
through with a march through 
town and then tying our ban¬ 
ners to the over-pass bridge 
on the main state highway. 
Many cars were tooting their 
support. 

■ VAUGHAN THOMAS 


Socialist Worker 
MIDYEAR APPEAL 


WHEN SUPPORTERS of capitalist 
globalisation wanted to push the 
issue of signing a free trade deal 
with the USA, Irish billionaire Tony 
O'Reilly paid for ex-Canadian PM 
Brian Mulroney to visit New Zealand 
to promote the issue. 

O'Reilly owns the NZ Herald, and 
there was no shortage of enthusiastic 
media coverage. 


Socialist Worker is as enthusias¬ 
tic in our coverage of the resistance 
to capitalism, only we don't have any 
billionaire backers. We rely on the 
generosity of our readers. 

So please, support the anti-capi¬ 
talist press and give generously to 
Socialist Worker's Mid-year appeal. 

The first list of donations will be 
published in the next issue. 


Send donations to Box 13-685 Auckland. 

(Cheques should be made out to In Print Publishing.) 
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talking union 


PPL rally had four 
things missing 


by DON FRANKS 

A VERY wide coalition of 
unions and community groups 
gathered at Parliament on 
Wednesday July 25, pushing 
for paid parental leave. 

The Council of Trade un¬ 
ions was joined by Plunket, 
Family Planning, National 
Council of Women, NZUSA, 
The Green Party, Alliance and 
several others. 

Warmed up by a brass band 
blasting out "Big Spender", 
representatives from every 
group at the rally spoke out in 
favour of paid parental leave 
becoming a reality. 

Its good that action is con¬ 
tinuing in pursuit of paid 
parental leave, but it must be 
said that this demonstration 
had serious weaknesses. 

On the day, four important 
things were missing. 

Although there were over 
a dozen union and other 
speakers programmed at the 
rally, not one of those was 
male. 

This reflected the lingering 
tendency for paid parental 
leave to be treated in unions 
soley as a "women's issue." 

Paid parental leave—and 
parenting—is an issue which 
should concern men just as 
much as women. Its always 
better to play with a full 
team than half a team; if men 
don't take half ownership of 
this struggle there's a lot less 
chance of it being won. 

Also missing from the dem¬ 
onstration was the demand 
that parental leave be funded 
by a levy on employers. The 
question of who pays—work¬ 
ers' taxes or bosses' levy—is 
a critical part of this issue. 
CTU vice president Darrien 
Fenton came closest, describ¬ 
ing parental leave as "an 
employment right, like sick 
pay" but every other speaker, 
and every union placard was 
deadly silent on who should 
pay. 

Inquiring after the meet¬ 
ing, I was told by an organ¬ 
iser [of the rally] that al¬ 
though a levy on employers 
was "still CTU policy" it had 
been agreed not to raise it, 
because "it was not necessar¬ 
ily the policy of some other 


groups. 

Another organiser replied 
more bluntly: "we had to 
drop that because there's no 
way Labour will wear it." 

There was found to be 
a third thing missing after 
Green MP Sue Bradford and 
Alliance MP Lila Harre had 
spoken. 

Thanking those MPs and 
playing for laughs from the 
crowd, the chair called out: 

"Now, is there any MP 
from National or ACT who 
wants to support us!?" 

"Is there any MP from La¬ 
bour!?" called an interjector. 

There was found to be 
none. 

And the reason for the 
complete absence of Labour 
MPs was the fourth missing 
thing—enough people. 

Despite the fact that the 
demonstration had been 
planned for weeks, despite 
the fact that nearly twenty 
groups were represented, and 
despite the fact that it was a 
bright sunny lunchtime, there 
was barely a hundred in the 
crowd. 

A hundred people in parlia¬ 
ment grounds is not enough 
to flush out government 
members. 

The reason for the inad¬ 
equate turnout lies in the 
attitude of union leaders, 
who in recent times have 
tried to get reforms by acting 
only as advocates instead of 
organisers. 

Where some effort had 
been made, there was some 
result; a SFWU circular to 
delegates resulted in the 
presence of some rank and 
file cleaners. But unions with 
large central Wellington 
memberships like FINSEC and 
the PSA came only with their 
banners, held up by officials 
and office staff. 

A real effort to mobi¬ 
lise members on this issue 
could have filled parliament 
grounds with PSA members 
alone. 

There is a real risk that 
all the work already done to 
win paid parental leave will 
be wasted, unless unions get 
back to basics and mobilse 
large numbers of workers to 
stand up to the government. 


Socialist Workers Organisation 



SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of exploitation 
which generates inequality, crisis and 
war. Although workers create society’s 
wealth, it is controlled by the ruling class 
for its own selfish ends. 

Socialism can only be built when 
the working class takes control of social 
wealth and democratically plans its 
production and distribution to meet hu¬ 
man needs, not private profits. This will 
eliminate all class divisions in society. 

Stalinist countries such as China 
and Cuba, just like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, have noth¬ 
ing to do with socialism. They are state 
capitalist. We support the struggles of 
workers against every dictatorial stalinist 
ruling class. 


REVOLUTION NOT REFORMISM 
The present system cannot be 
reformed to end exploitation and 
oppression, contrary to what Alliance, 
Labour and union leaders claim. It 
must be overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, army, 
police and judiciary protect the ruling 
class. These institutions cannot be 
taken over and used by the working 
class. 

To pave the way to socialism the 
working class needs a new kind of 
state - a democratic workers state 
based on workers councils and work¬ 
ers militia. 


INTERNATIONALISM 
Workers in every country are exploited 
by capitalism, so the struggle for 
socialism is global. 


We campaign for solidarity with 
workers in other countries. We fight 
racism and imperialism. We oppose 
all immigration controls. We support 
all genuine national liberation strug¬ 
gles. 

We are internationalists because 
socialism depends on spreading 
working class revolutions around the 
world. 

LIBERATION FROM OPPRESSION 
We fight for democratic rights. We op¬ 
pose the oppression of women, Maori, 
Pacific Islanders, lesbians and gays. 

All forms of oppression are used to 
divide the working class. 

We support the right of all 
oppressed groups to organise for 
their own defence. Their liberation is 
essential to socialist revolution and 
impossible without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for Maori self 

determination. 

The government’s approach to 
Treaty claims has benefited a Maori 
elite while doing little for working 
class Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga cannot be 
achieved within capitalism. It will only 
become a reality with the establish¬ 
ment of a workers state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 
To achieve socialism the most militant 
sections of the working class have to 
be organised into a mass revolution¬ 
ary socialist party. 

We are in the early stages of build¬ 
ing such a party through involvement 
in the day-to-day struggles of workers 
and the oppressed. 

The Socialist Workers Organisa¬ 
tion must grow in size and influence 
to provide leadership in the struggle 
for working class self-emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the unions 
with a rank-and-file movement. 

If you like our ideas and want to 
fight for socialism, then join us. 


Get involved with the 
Socialist Workers Organisation 


★ NORTHLAND 


Phone Gordon: 972 2296 
for details. 


Phone Vaughan: (09) 433 8897 




Phone Don: 385 5268 


Meets 7.30pm every Wednesday 
at the Methodist Mission, Queen 
St (opp. Town Hall). 




Phone Jonah: 453 6434 


Phone Len: 634 3984 


★ ROTORUA 


Phone Bernie: 345 9853 


★ WELLINGTON 


Meets 7.30pm every Monday 
at Rm 2 Crossways (back 
entrance), Elizabeth St, Mt 
Victoria. 


★ NATIONAL OFFICE 


SWO members elsewhere in NZ 
and our sister organisations over¬ 
seas can be contacted through the 
SWO's national office. 

Phone: (09) 634 3984. 

Fax: (09) 634 3936. 

Write: Box 13-685 Auckland. 
Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 


SWO Web-site http://www.crosswinds.net/~swonz 
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Belfast with Sunshine: 
the Battle of Genoa 


by JOE CAROLAN 

I AM an English Language teacher who has 
just returned to Ireland after living abroad 
in New Zealand for two years. 

I was one of over 200 Irish activists who 
marched, demonstrated and took part in direct 
action in the Italian city of Genoa in July 2001, 
a battle that has left a deep impression on all 
of us, a watershed confrontation between our 
movement and the power of big capital that has 
changed all our lives. 

I went with the Irish anti-capitalist move¬ 
ment Globalise Resistance (GR), on one of two 
busses they had put on. Globalise Resistance 
is a coalition of environmentalists, socialists, 
students, trade unionists and human rights 


activists, all united in their abhorrence of the 
excesses of the system. 

On the bus, we discussed the grim and star¬ 
tling facts: 

• The 19,000 children in the developing 
world, who die each day from malnutrition and 
preventable diseases. 

• A system that can spend billions of dollars on 
a new arms race in outer space, yet tell ordinary 
people there is no money for health, education 
or decent wages. 

• The new slavery of International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) and World Bank debt programmes 
in Africa and Asia, and the unbridled power of 
multinational corporations who run roughshod 
over human rights, environmental safeguards 
and labour laws in their pursuit of profit. 


Strategy of tension 


AFTER DAYS of travel, we at last arrived in 
Genoa, where we were greeted by a young 
woman from the Genoa Social Forum, 
who were organising campsites, food, 
accommodation and festivities, as well as 
all the debates, discussions, demonstrations 
and direct action over the next few days. 

We got a taste of how things would go when 
she told us that a bomb had just exploded in the 
police station, injuring a cop. 

"This is certainly the work of extreme right 
wing elements within the police themselves, part 
of a strategy of tension which will justify heavy 
handed tactics against the movement in the next 
few days" she told us. 

A debate about violence broke out on the 
bus—people from Northern Ireland discussed the 
many dirty tricks the British army had used that 
were common knowledge there. 

For my part, I recounted the story of the 
Bologna train station bombing in 1977, where 
over 80 people were murdered and hundreds 
horribly injured. 

The Italian radical left got the blame, and 
were subject to murder, long prison sentences 
and political suppression. 

Years later the truth came out, as it always 
will. 

The bomb was the work of extreme right 
wingers and fascists who were terrified of the 
upsurge in workers and youth struggle. 

They were sanctioned in their actions by 
police chiefs, big business and establishment 
politicians, who were organised in a shadowy 
group called P2. 

I remembered the quote from the father in 
Dario Fo's famous play, the Accidental Death of 
an Anarchist—"The sons of Mussolini are still 
with us". 

We were to learn just how dirty the Italian far 
right can play when they are under threat. 

The next morning, the harassment began. 
Adrienne, a Dubliner, went down to the local 
shops to get some "hang sangwiches" for the 
starving culchies [Irish], 

For travelling on her own, she spend seven 
hours in a police cell. 


Chuck D's words became emblazoned in 
our instincts—"Move as a team, never move 
alone—welcome to the Terrordome". 

Everyone began forming their close-knit, 
eight person affinity groups—solidarity cells that 
moved together, that had first aid supplies, vin¬ 
egar and lemon for the tear gas, a mobile phone 
with an English speaking lawyer's number, who 
would act as each other's eyes in the thick of it. 

Travelling together, we got the lay of the 
land, and explored the streets, hills and beaches 
of Genoa. 

We stocked up on olives, cheese, salami, 
pesto, bread and wine—most shops were closing 
down that night. 

No borders 

IN THE afternoon, we prepared for the first 
big action of the Social Forum, a march in 
solidarity with refugees and immigrant 
workers in Italy. 

The organisers were expecting this to be small, 
five thousand or so. In the end, there were sixty 
thousand of us, feeling the power and joy of 
being in a mass movement together. 

Borders and immigration controls had be¬ 
come all too real for us in the last 48 hours—the 
Globalise Resistance train from Britain had been 
cancelled by the French Minister of Transport. 

So it was with passion and vigour our voices 
soared through the streets of Genova: 

"FHoch, DiI Internationale Solidarite! La blanc, 
la noir, la lutteensemble! Black and White, Unite 
and fight—smash the Nazis, smash the right!" 

Refugees from Kurdistan, the Balkans, Africa 
and Iran were given a heroes welcome, 

Genoese grannies, mums and hard-hat work¬ 
ers cheering us from their apartment balconies, 
waving red flags, holding up pictures of Che and 
Gramsci, holding up their hands in signs of vic¬ 
tory, peace and the clenched fist of struggle. 

Globalise Resistance sat down before an un¬ 
derground motorway tunnel, as did thousands 
behind us. 

Carefully, we all raised our voices from low 


Although people on our bus came from dif¬ 
ferent groups and perspectives, we agreed that 
these huge problems would never be solved by 
the politicians of the G8—by idiots like George 
Bush who tore up the Kyoto treaty for short 
term oil profits. 

We were part of a new radical movement that 
saw the need for fundamental change to come 
from below, from the grassroots. 

The bus was also great fun, full of jokes, 
songs and music all the way from Dublin to 
Genoa. 

Khalid from Iraq, Jean Baptiste from France 
and Fleather from New Zealand, told us about 
the struggles in their countries, and how they saw 
this new movement as a new Internationale. 



bass to a joyful roar, slowly ascending to our 
feet until, with a jump, hundreds of us charged 
Braveheart style into the tunnel. 

The echo was deafening, exhilarating. 

"They make misery—we make history!" 

Everywhere, people were gasping, smiling, 
laughing—We were feeling the power of our 
mass movement, and it released all the fears 
and paranoia we had felt when the Carbineri 
[para-military police] were picking us off in ones 
and twos. 

We were ready for the battle. 

As we came back down a hill towards the 
Convergence centre on the seafront, we saw the 
ugly reality of Fortress Europe. 

For days, the police had been building huge 
walls of metal transport containers, sealing off the 
forbidden centre of the city, the "Red Zone". 

It was a symbol of the Europe of exclusion that 
they are creating, one where refugees and asylum 
seekers are brutalised and persecuted. 

They proclaim their globalisation, a world 
where big capital and multinationals can fly 
from country to country without hindrance—no 
borders for the wealthy and powerful. 

Yet to those facing starvation, famine, war 
and oppression in Africa, Asia and the Middle 
East, refuge and sanctuary are denied. 
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Zones and Blocs 

EACH PART of the movement had its own 
colour—Pink for the "fluffies" [pacifists]. Black 
for the anarchists. Red for the socialists and 
trade unionists, etc etc. 

I was still fresh to Genoa, and only learning 
of the many splits and divisions within the Italian 
left. 

Specialised "professional" demonstrators like Ya 
Basta! were armed with hard hats, protective pad¬ 
ding and gas masks, and were going to attempt to 
break through police lines at the front-line streets 
of the Red Zone. 

Other groups like the anarchist Black Blocs were 
going for a full scale attack just to the north. 

Rank and file trade union groups and breakaway 
"red" unions like COBAS and SUB had called a 
general strike, and were to march from the forbid¬ 
den west of the Red Zone. 

Pacifists like the French group ATTAC [demand¬ 
ing a tax on international financial transactions] and 
Drop the Debt [cancelation of Third World debt] 
were rallying on the fringes of the Forbidden Zone, 
then playing it by ear. 

I also learned of the Zone of Civil Disobedience, 
where three thousand Catholic nuns were on 
hunger strike in solidarity with the starving of the 
"developing" world. 

Some people were pleased that the groups were 
split into different zones of attack. 

Globalise Resistance, however, were arguing 
for a united rallying point to begin from, one that 
would show the size of the movement and one 
that would show the unity of purpose between the 
different ideologies committed to direct action. 

We argued that smaller rallying points could 
be easily cut off by the forces ranged against 
us—18,000 heavily armed riot cops, 4,000 soldiers 
using teargas, pepper spray, helicopters, tanks, 
water cannon, and, in the end, live bullets. 

The media and politicians would also try and 
drive a wedge between the so-called "pacifists" 
and "violent" demonstrators once the clampdown 
began. 

We were joined in the discussion by a Canadian 
revolutionary, Lee, who had been at the front¬ 
line at the Wall of Shame in Quebec, just weeks 
beforehand. 

He talked about how the direct action kids of the 
Black Bloc had been joined by a huge breakaway 
section of Canadian labour, in particular steel and 
auto workers. 

This was the unity in Genoa that socialists 
wanted to see—the thousands of Genoese work¬ 
ers who were joining the general strike joining the 
direct action of the anti-capitalist youth. 

This was in contrast to the professionalised elitism 
of Ya Basta!, who were treating the assault on the 
Red Zone like a home game, on their territory. 

Unable to win the argument, GR planned to 
march from the Convergence centre, with steel 
workers from FIOM, the French ATTAC, and thou¬ 
sands of revolutionaries from the International 
Socialist Tendency [including Aotearoa's Socialist 
Worker's Organisation], 

The lack of unity in terms of tactics and a joint 
assault already had me sceptical of our chances of 
success, and worried about the scale of murderous 
repression we faced. 

However, on the plus side, we learned that the 
Globalise Resistance train from Britain would get 
through France. 

The French rail workers had threatened a na¬ 
tionwide strike unless protesters were allowed their 
democratic rights and freedom of travel. 



ROLL CALL 8.30 am. Affinity groups prepared, 
protective gear checked out. Dust masks, 
bandannas, goggles and vinegar were 
prepared for the tear gas. 

Linking arms, we set off from the Convergence 
centre at 12.30, waiting until ATTAC and other 
groups rallied with us. 

There were thousands of cops, the sun glinting 
on their visors. 

All of them carried heavy clubs and batons, 
many wore Darth Vader style gasmasks. Many 
carried guns, some had machine guns. 

APCs, Jeeps and several tanks were lined up 
in rows. 

Helicopters chugged overhead without stop. 
Now we felt the surge of fear, the anticipation 
of conflict. 

It was clear which side would be cracking 
heads. 

We moved out, huge lines of fifty, arms linked 
together. 


As we moved up the Avenue of the Partisans, 
we saw another huge barricade of metal contain¬ 
ers, with thousands more riot cops behind it. 

We were outnumbered already—Ya Basta were 
still nowhere near the Red Zone. 

ATTAC peeled off to march to their rallying 
point, a piazza in front of a beautiful Renaissance 
church. 

We went through an Arc de Triumph and 
entered the deathly silent Red Zone. 

The commercial centre was boarded up, de¬ 
serted, empty. 

Turning right, we went down a pedestrianised 
street up onto the five metre high fence that 
marked the forbidden zone. 

Up went the shout, and we charged against 
the fence. 

Within minutes, comrades had scaled the left 
flank, and using equipment, ripped out a huge 
grill of the metal grid. 

It looked as if this fence could come down 


Sons of Mussolini 


Coming down the hill, our way was blocked 
by APCs and a huge phalanx of riot cops. 

We moved up, as this was not in the forbid¬ 
den Red Zone. 

Suddenly, another phalanx cut off the top of 
the hill. 

We moved back to hold an escape route 
down a perpendicular street, but we were now 
firmly sandwiched between two heavily armed 
Blue Blocs. 

We would have to negotiate our way out. 

The stand off was tense, lasting maybe half 
an hour. 

People were preparing for the worst, expecting 
a bloody baton charge at any time. 

Lines were tight, gaps were non-existent. 

We were coming to realise that in a war, an 
army needs self discipline. If negotiations failed 
and we needed to break through, it would be 
tough. 

Eventually, negotiators came back from the 
no man's land where they had met the cop com¬ 
manders. 

They would give us access through a thin lane 
which would lead us out near the Renaissance 
Church. 

We were moving up, when suddenly this cop 
let a girl have his baton on her skull. 


Roarswentout. "No provocation! No provoca¬ 
tion!" shouted stewards. 

Then I saw one of the weirdest sites of the 
day—cops batoning each other! 

The girl had said something to the cop, and 
he'd laid into her. 

His colleagues had tried to stop him, putting 
their hands on his shoulders. 

He thought they were other demonstrators, and 
span around, letting them have it in the head. 

They laid straight back into him. 

These guys were unstable, highly amped and 
hyped up. 

They reminded me of bouncers on steroids out¬ 
side Dublin nightclubs. Berlusconi's bouncers. 

There was almost certainly huge divisions in the 
cop force, between Genoese and outside cops, 
between the right wingers and the more extreme 
neo fascists, between the young and the old. 

We learned that over 40% of the police 
force voted for the extreme right wing National 
Alliance, led by "post fascist" Fini, now in the 
government. 

Many of these guys were Nazis in a blue uni¬ 
form, and we heard stories later on of prisoners 
being beaten in police cells until they said "Viva II 
Duce"[The Italian equivalent of Heil Hitler], 

The sons of Mussolini were right in front of us. 
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after all! 

Suddenly the cops were charging down the 
street, batons held high overhead. 

Screams went up—"Form your lines! Form 
your lines!" 

Thud. Thwack. Thud. Thud. The sound of 
plastic coated steel batons being driven down 
on people's flesh. 

Screams. The smell of fear. 

Darth Vader cops only inches away, pummel¬ 
ling into the line in front of me. 

"Get your head down, Joe!" shouted some¬ 
one. 

The people who were at the front of the fence 
were getting pummelled, but had formed lines. 

The lines let us stand our ground, and the 
panicked rush subsided. 

No arrests—the injured were moved back to 
the ambulances. 

People were terrified and furious now. 

As we were regrouping, and started to chant, 


WHEN WE got to the square in front of the 
Renaissance Church, there was a huge gasp 
of relief. 

Comrades showed us the welts of the batons, 
skin already turning black and blue. 

GRand the 1ST got a huge roar from the ATTAC 
possee, there were hundreds of Italians clapping 
and flashing us Victory signs. 

We sat down and I got out the food supplies 
from my rucksack. 

Students in Action, an Italian sound system, 
blasted out Public Enemy and Rage Against The 
Machine. 

A brass band played the Internationale, 
Bandiera Rossa and a beautiful song called Bella 
Chow. 

This song captivated me from the first time I 
heard it the day before on the Refugees march. 

It tells the story of a young partisan, who is 
saying goodbye to his lover before taking to the 
hills. He sings about the new Italy and the love 
they'll have when the fascists are defeated. 

The Italians sang it with such joy and passion 
that it moved us deeply. 

You become aware that these people suffered 
fascism for decades under Mussolini, and in the 
end, took up arms and drove the blackshirt filth 
out. 

It was the background soundtrack for that 
heady day on the barricades. 

Refreshed and regrouped, we were ready for 
the Red Zone again. 

Refoundiazione Communista, a left wing 
breakaway from the old Italian Communist Party 
[with politics similar to the Alliance], and the Verdi 
(Italian Greens) rallied with us. 

We were heading down a hill that would lead 
us to a huge fence of the Red Zone, underneath 
the towers of a huge medieval castle. 

We readied our masks and goggles, formed 
our lines, and went down the hill, our numbers 
quadrupled. 

The area we were approaching was a desig¬ 
nated "pacifist" zone, but runners had told us 
that the fence was getting an almighty hiding, 
and that water cannon was being used. 


we were baton charged again. 

People at the front rightly split as fast as they 
could. 

That was when I got my first mouthful of 
teargas. 

We masked up pretty quickly in our affinity group, 
dust mask, red bandanna and a pair of kids swim¬ 
ming goggles several times too small for me. 

They worked a treat, nothing could get near 
my eyes. 

All around me, I could see people in other lines 
who didn't mask up in time coughing and splut¬ 
tering, their eyes and nostrils on fire. 

We washed out our comrades eyes with vin¬ 
egar, brushing the active agents away from the 
nose. People gurgled water and spat it out, rather 
than swallow it. 

The red bandannas we wore had stopped the 
worst effects of the gas, giving new impetus to 
our rendition of the Italian revolutionary song, 
Bandiera Rossa [Red Banner], 


Green, red and black flags flew in the sunshine, 
as we joined the fray underneath the castle. 

Here, the revolt had truly begun. 

For a length of about a hundred metres, the 
wall was under erosive attack. 

People were pulling at it with ropes, pushing 
the edges of the metal grill apart with placards 
and levers. 

Pacifists banged on the walls with plastic bot¬ 
tles as brave individuals scaled up the five metres 
and hung banners and flags from the top. 

One comrade wrapped in a Palestinian shroud 
was using his body to shake the fence over and 
back, weakening the bottom concrete structure. 

Another bare chested Italian rasta planted a 
Bob Marley freedom flag on the top of the fence, 
to a deafening cheer. 

Whistles, horns and chants were blaring. 

There followed a series of deafening bangs, 
and then silence. Suddenly, the gas was on us, 
people gasping and choking. 

People masked up as soon as they could, but 
we had been caught off guard. 

Another series of bangs, and the gas hung 
heavy. Reluctantly, people retreated, and the water 
cannon came. 

A make-shift barricade was thrown together to 
hold the rear against baton charges, as the mass 
headed back up to the Renaissance Church. 

The march back to the Convergence centre 
was massive, the cops noticeably retreating from 
its confidence and combativity. 

When we got onto the Piazza Del Kennedy 
where the Convergence Centre was, we were 
stunned at the level of conflict. 

The cops had retreated from the Centre, but 
not without gassing and baton charges galore 
before they pulled out. 

We took control of the perimeter, and I went 
with comrades to explore the battle zone. 

Graffitti everywhere. Windows smashed, small 
working class cars overturned and burned out as 
barricades. 

The road was smashed up (what could do 
this—a tank?). 

And the rumours, the rumours. 



They've killed someone. A Spanish guy. And a 
French girl. She was fifteen. Another person. 

You stopped believing it unless it came from 
someone you knew. 

Finally, the truth confirmed. 

Carlo Giuliani, the son of a well known Ge¬ 
noese trade unionist, in a group called Punkabes- 
tia, the Animal Punks. 

He had been shot through the head and a 
Landrover had driven over his body. Around 5.30 
pm, just an hour or so beforehand. 

Everybody's faces changed. 

Something else, heavier, was now about. 

They had used bullets again, like in Gothen¬ 
burg, but this time with fatal accuracy. 

We stayed in the Convergence Centre, many 
people having a pint, sad songs being sung in a 
dozen languages. 

We learned about the other groups, how Ya 
Basta had been held at the yellow zone, how the 
Black Blocs had been infiltrated by agent provo¬ 
cateurs who acted with impunity. 

That night, myself and some GR comrades 
made a banner to carry at the front of the united 
Irish contingent. In our history, we knew the use 
of bullets against demonstrators: 

DERRY 1972, 
GENOA 2001 

IRELAND=ITALY 

WE SHALL 
OVERCOME 


The revolt had truly begun 
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One solution 

SLEEP THAT night was fragmented and 
difficult, hard concrete and the roar of the 
police helicopters shining their floodlights 
on us. 

A thousand index fingers were raised at the 
bird in the air, and we learned a new Italian 
word—"Assassini"—murderers. 

People began walking out the ten kilometres 
for the final march to begin. 

Our Derry/Genoa banner sparkled silver in the 
sun, we used it to blind the helicopters buzzing 
overhead. 

I remarked to an Italian journalist that Genoa 
was like Belfast with sunshine. 

The size of the march was absolutely mind 
boggling. 

There were well over a quarter of a million 
people there, a sea of red flags, green balloons, 
banners, placards and signs. 

As more and more Genoese joined, it swelled 
to 300,000. Huge banners from Greece, Ger- 

Police state 

I WISH the story could end on this high and 
happy note, but we were not out of Dodge 
yet, not by a long shot. 

That night, at the Convergence Centre, our 
guard was still up. 

For some reason, the police had retreated 
off the streets. 

We warned against comrades falling into a lax 
sense of security, and I told Heather it was always 
on the last night of these things that most of the 
arrests and brutality happened. 

In the end, it was the Indymedia Centre and 
a nearby school that was attacked, 66 people 
being hospitalised as people were beaten in their 
sleeping bags and the school floor covered in 
pools of congealing blood. 

Indymedia's videotapes and computers were 
smashed, and Sky, the website master Eamonn 
had introduced me to days before, badly injured, 
suffering from internal bleeding. 

We were now in a police state—the fascist 


many, France, Britain and Scandanavia joined 
those of Italy. 

At the top, a gigantic orange banner Yes-G8 
No—6,000,000,000 

There were Dublin bus drivers against privati¬ 
sation, FIOM steel workers. Locked out workers 
from Danone in France, the Piraus dockers from 
Greece, COBAS and SUB grassroots unionists 
from all of Italy. 

The march stretched to the horizon from both 
ends, the biggest I've ever been on. 

We wound through the streets of Genoa, 
growing in size street by street. 

Everywhere the police were, thousands roar¬ 
ing "Assassini!" at them. 

People threw water down to keep us cool 
in the sun. 

As we marched through the underground 
motorway tunnel we had charged through on the 
refugee march, the huge echo from the Interna¬ 
tional Socialists sped through the crowd. 


element in the police had gone absolutely insane 
with revenge. 

At a vote on the campsite next morning, we 
resolved to get the hell out, as soon as possible. 

Unanimous. 

Kieran and Joe Moffat went out to scout 
outside the gate. 

A car pulled over, and a long-haired Italian guy 
started shouting at them, to get in. Plainclothes. 

Kieran legged it, but Joe was trapped. 

He has still not been found in the prisons or 
the hospitals. 

When Kieran ran back in, sounding the alarm, 
we formed up a circle with our gear in the mid¬ 
dle. 

The buses came, and we split, taking as many 
stragglers as humanly possible with us through 
police lines. 

It was now apparent that the hunt was on, 
anyone left behind risked summary arrest and 
possible torture in the police stations. 


ONE-SOL-U-TION REV-O-LU-TION! 

We had all seen months before, hundreds 
of people pour through Belgrade, and topple 
Milosevic in the Serbian Revolution. 

I think now I can get a feeling of just how 
powerful and exhilarating a victorious revolution 
would feel like—we did own all those streets! 

For a few beautiful minutes, a rumour spread like 
a virus that we had done the impossible, that the G8 
had cancelled their whole pathetic charade. 

We deserved those few minutes of unre¬ 
strained joy, people hugging, kissing, cracking 
open bottles of Italian vino, waving, shaking each 
others hands, crying with happiness. 

One day that joy of victory will come to the 
streets of London, Dublin, Auckland, Paris and 
Toronto. 

If it takes me another two decades, I'll organ¬ 
ise for it now. 

And not just a demonstration against a sum¬ 
mit—but for liberation from below. 

AFTER 30 hours of non-stop travel, we 
showed our bruises and injuries to Irish TV. 

Already the agenda was one of protester vio¬ 
lence, but we rapidly and forcefully changed it. 

This week, throughout Ireland, there are Glo¬ 
balise Resistance eyewitness meetings, complete 
with video footage, photographs and slides, all 
over the country. 

The anti-capitalist movement is spreading 
out from the urban centres of Ireland, and has 
doubled in size since Genoa. 

If we are to stop the destruction of the en¬ 
vironment, the exploitation of capitalism and 
the power of the World Bank, IMF and the 
multinationals, then yes, we do need a new 
Internationale. 

But, more important, we need to take the joy 
and strength of Genoa back to every housing 
estate, workplace, community centre and trade 
union branch, and make our movement grow 
rapidly in size. 

For as the French farmers leader Jose Bove said: 

"This movement is unstoppable now in both poor 
and rich countries. We have seen nothing yet". 
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what socialists say 


They have the police and army... 

Can mass action topple the state? 



TROOPS WERE won over to the revolution in Portugal in 1974 


by HELEN SHOOTER 

THE ITALIAN state used ferocious 
repression against demonstrators 
at the G8 summit in Genoa. It 
would be capable of much greater 
violence if the whole system was 
at stake. 

Some people can conclude 
that mass action can never beat 
the state. But at significant times 
in our history the apparently 
impregnable state structures 
have dissolved almost overnight 
under the pressure of a crisis in 
society. 

Most of the time state forces 
carry out their “duty”. 

Ordinary soldiers, many of 
them from working class back¬ 
grounds, may grumble at the 
conditions they live in or at the 
privileges their officers get. But 
they fear to revolt and do not 
question the role they are told 
to play. 

They rightly fear the threat of 
retaliation by their superiors. 

This can change rapidly when 
there is a deep crisis in society. 

The Russian revolutionary 
Lenin argued there are two 
conditions for the state to crack 
apart. 

The first is that the crisis is 
such that the ruling class can no 
longer rule in the old way. The 
second is that the mass of people 
will no longer accept living in the 
old way. 

There have been great social 
crises in the last century. The First 
World War created a huge crisis 
in Russia in 1917 and Germany 
in 1918. 

The ruling classes were split 
over how to continue to wage a 
war that they had thought would 
lead to quick, easy victory. 

At the same time the war 
created deep bitterness in so- 
ciety-the horror of death and 
destruction on a vast scale, and 
acute food shortages which led 
to widespread hunger. 

IN 1917 troops in Russia mutinied 
against the Tsar's orders to crush 
workers who were striking and 
demonstrating. Many more 
deserted from the front. 

Workers and soldiers marched 
side by side. Many of them took 
part in struggle for the first time. 

They brought down the tyrant 
Tsar and a monarchy that had 
ruled for 500 years. 


Workers and soldiers in the 
city of Petrograd formed a “so¬ 
viet” or workers’ council, which 
effectively governed the city, pro¬ 
viding food to the mutineers and 
organising across workplaces. 

In Germany in 1918 sailors at 
Kiel revolted against their gener¬ 
als’ orders for “one last push” in 
the war. They felt the bitterness 
and resentment against the war 
that was turning into action by 
workers across Germany. 

A historian of the German 
army wrote of how “many young 
recruits” were “infected with left¬ 
ist anti-war propaganda”. 

Armed sailors marched side 
by side with dockers on strike 
in Kiel. They set up a soldiers’ 
council which sparked off dem¬ 
onstrations. 

Workers and soldiers took 
control of cities across Germany. 
Their struggle forced the Kaiser 
to flee Germany. 

Thousands of workers and 
soldiers massed in Berlin cheered 
as the revolutionary Karl Lieb- 
knecht said, “I proclaim the free 
socialist republic of all Ger¬ 
mans.” 

In both countries the new 
governments could only rule by 
exerting influence through the 
workers’ and soldiers’ councils. 

IN HUNGARY in 1956 a student 
demonstration in Budapest 
detonated an uprising by 
workers. They marched to 
the barracks and won over 
soldiers. 

They set up factory councils 
that were soon in effective control 
in whole areas of the country. 

It took tanks from Russia to 
restore order. 

The great social crisis in Por¬ 
tugal in 1974 also created a 
revolution. 

The ruling class was losing 
control over its African colonies. 
In April 1974 a general gave the 
go-ahead for a coup which prom¬ 
ised to deliver democracy and an 
end to the African wars. 

The whole of society was in 
flux. Rank and file soldiers began 
to organise. 

“Troops come towards us. 
What will happen? They raise 
their fingers in a V for victory 
sign. The crowds cheer like I have 
never heard cheers before,” said 
one eyewitness. 

For a year and a half workers, 


peasants and disaffected soldiers 
struggled to realise their demands 
for basic democratic freedoms, 
land, better housing and the 
cleansing of the state’s secret 
police and officials. The state was 
paralysed. 

Again, in Iran in 1979, mass 
strikes, armed workers and muti¬ 
nies toppled the brutal Shah, who 
had claimed a year earlier, “No 
one can overthrow me. I have the 
support of 700,000 troops.” 

THERE IS another condition that 
Lenin referred to that is needed 
to completely smash the state. 

That is an organisation based 
inside the working class which 
argues and agitates for the wrest¬ 
ing away of all the power of the 
state. 

In every army or police force 
there are specialist groups care¬ 
fully picked to carry out the most 
severe repression, such as the 
SAS or the Parachute Regiment 
in Britain. 

There are also thousands of of¬ 
ficers with right wing ideas. These 
sections will not just fall apart. 

They have to be disbanded, 
and that means using force to 
fight them when necessary. This 
is what had happened in Russia 
in 1917. 

The Bolshevik Party inside 
the Petrograd soviet was key to 
organising the insurrection in 
October that brought about the 


workers’ government. 

Tragically this did not happen 
in Germany in 1919. The govern¬ 
ment was able to use contingents 
of mercenaries and officers to 
crush the workers’ and soldiers’ 
councils and re-establish the old 
state. 

Similarly in Portugal, a single 
right wing battalion succeeded 
in breaking the hold of the left 
wing regiments and keeping the 
country safe for capitalists. 

When workers rise up they 
cannot simply take over the old 
state-they have to smash it. 

That means disbanding the po¬ 
lice, sacking judges, breaking the 
army by winning over sections of 
the rank and file, and taking apart 
the bureaucracy that has served 
the old order. 

In its place workers can estab¬ 
lish their own organs to run soci¬ 
ety in the interests of the majority 
and sweep away all the rotten 
priorities of the old order. 

No one expected this to hap¬ 
pen in Genoa last weekend. 

The crisis of Italian society has 
not yet reached anything like the 
conditions spelt out by Lenin. 

But such is the anarchic and 
inhuman character of the world 
system that these conditions will 
arise again and again in the 21 s1 
century, just as they did in the 
20 lh century. 

And then breaking the state 
will be possible. 
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Two alternatives for the Left: traditional 


QUENTIN FINDLAY is a left-wing member of the Alliance, and a past 
Alliance parliamentary candidate in Dunedin. Concerned about the 
future of the Alliance, he has written a long article analysing the 
problems and advocating a new direction for the party. 

This was posted on the Staunch List an open email group 
operated by Staunch (Alliance Youth). 

Below we reprint a heavily cut-down version of Quentin's arti¬ 


cle and, on the opposite page, a response from GRANT MORGAN 
a member of the Socialist Workers Organisation that was also 
posted on the Staunch List. 

Some of the points Quentin raised, and some of his most 
poetical writing had to be cut in order to fit this on one page. 
But the essential political themes remain. If you want to get the 
full version, contact Socialist Worker. 


"And Now is the Hour of Our Discontent..." 


by QUENTIN FINDLAY 

"And Now is the Hour of Our 
Discontent..." 

IT IS a truism that the Alli¬ 
ance appears to be in desperate 
trouble. 

Rating at 2% in the polls and 
averaging between 3 to 4% over 
the past year-and-a-half, it would 
appearthatthe party of the demo¬ 
cratic left in New Zealand is about 
to disappear in much the same 
way as the Dodo. 

For the past nine years of its ex¬ 
istence the Alliance has often been 
the sole voice consistently noting 
and commenting upon the ailing 
state of New Zealand's economic 
and social infrastructure. 

The Alliance is, for all intents 
and purposes, the only party 
that has promoted a consistent 
social democratic* programme 
as against the various forms of 
neo-liberalism emerging from 
the other political parties. 

It is the elimination of the so¬ 
cial democratic programme that 
is the most concerning about the 
Alliance's demise. 

For the past century, social 
democratic ideals have had a 
far reaching effect upon the 
political development of this 
country. 

These ideals were espoused 
through various avenues [includ¬ 
ing] the creation of the Welfare 
State in 1938. 

All of these policies had the 
important affect of providing 
political and economic gains for 
ordinary working people and of 
furthering future progressive 
gains. 

"Why has the Alliance failed?" 
I will offer several explanations. 

Because MMP governments 
are generally either coalitions 
or minority administrations it is 
very difficult to implement policy 
that has radical effects due to 
the need to gain the support of 
other less radical parties. 

Secondly, there is the propor¬ 
tionate strength of the parties in 
parliament. 

The Alliance was always go¬ 
ing to be in a difficult position, 


should it enter into a coalition 
with Labour. Labour gained 
over 40% of the popular vote, 
were as the Alliance could only 
muster 8%. 

This placed the Alliance at a 
severe bargaining disadvantage 
as it lacked the numbers to forcibly 
drive forward policy in cabinet. 

Further complicating this 
position was the decision by the 
Alliance to "trim its policy sails" 
as a means of gaining more 
respectability from both Labour 
and the electorate prior to the 
1999 Election. 

The result of that decision is 
that policy directives made by 
Labour are usually endorsed by 
the Alliance, in order to present 
a stable and united face to the 
public. 

The danger with such a situ¬ 
ation is that the Alliance has 
become indistinguishable from 
Labour. 

Vision 

However, this does not mean 
that the Alliance could not ar¬ 
ticulate a social democratic vision 
against neo-liberalism, after all 
MMP did allow for more political 
representation. 

But, the Alliance is unable to 
do this, because simply the Al¬ 
liance lacks a vision for a social 
democratic society. 

This is an important weak¬ 
ness, as a vision for parties that 
seek to substantially transform a 
society is a necessity. 

Of course a lack of vision has 
been a failure of the Left as a 
whole in New Zealand over the 
past decades. 

Those various groups that 
comprise the "alternative sec¬ 
tor" have never been good at 
outlining any real programmes 
in opposition to the New Right 
and have either eventually capit¬ 
ulated to it, or found sustenance 
in mouthing politically correct or 
revolutionary socialist inanities. 

This lack of visionary direc¬ 
tion is a result of the internal 
structure of the Alliance as well 
as the failure of the Left within 
the organisation to front up 


and challenge the conservative 
leadership of the party over its 
philosophical and policy direc¬ 
tion. 

[Quentin goes on to discuss 
the structure of the original 
five party Alliance, the recent 
changes and argues that the 
conservative Democrats party 
should be kicked out.] 

"Complete Entity" 

The Alliance National Coun¬ 
cil and the Alliance Caucus [of 
MPs] are powers to themselves 
and there is really no way for 
the membership to discipline its 
MPs, nor exercise control over 
the general organisation. 

The Alliance needs to be a 
"complete entity" and this can 
only occur if the membership 
has control over the mechanics 
of the organisation. 

The Alliance needs to reinvent 
itself as a modern Green Left- 
wing party and in doing so press 
ahead with re-establishing a new 
social democratic agenda. 

The Alliance should try to set 
an agenda and force the other 
parties to act upon it. 

This means that the Alliance 
must be able to announce and 
act upon a Left programme that 
is substantially different from 
Labour. 

Instead of watering down 
policies such as progressive taxa¬ 
tion, the Alliance should put 
forward more radical agenda 
items, forcing forward the pace 
of progressive change. 

Begging 

A social democratic renewal 
can not be achieved by the 
present policy pursued by the 
Alliance leadership of begging 
for scraps from the Labour table 
in return for being conciliatory 
over policy issues. 

The past year and half have 
shown that Labour often treats 
its "junior" partner with disdain, 
the recent humiliation suffered 
by the Alliance over the paid 
parental leave issue is a prime 
example. 

I am not suggesting that the 


Alliance leave the governing 
coalition. 

Instead the Alliance should... 
push forward its own programme 
through the promotion of social 
democratic amendments, legisla¬ 
tion and the like. 

For example the Alliance 
should move amendments to 
the recent Budget seeking the 
restoration of the Emergency 
Unemployment Benefit for stu¬ 
dents, and higher and more 
progressive funding for educa¬ 
tion and health-care. 

After the next election a new 
strategy will need to be formu¬ 
lated as regards the relation¬ 
ship between Labour and the 
Alliance. 

I can offer the "Harry Hol¬ 
land" [first leader of the Labour 
Party] solution, which is vote for 
Labour on issues of supply and 
confidence and then on a policy 
by policy basis. 

The Alliance should make it 
clear that it considers Labour's 
programme to be more pro¬ 
gressive than that of the Tories 
[National, Act], but it should... 
present to the country who the 
true social democrats are. 

Unfulfilled 

Writing in the first years of 
the Twenty First Century, I am 
reminded that the dreams of the 
original socialist pioneers remain 
largely unfulfilled. 

There was a time when it ap¬ 
peared that socialism in its various 
guises was sweeping all before it, 
that is no longer the case. 

The Alliance can play an im¬ 
portant role in re-establishing 
social democracy as a compre¬ 
hensive and credible force in the 
New Zealand political spectrum, 
but it must be prepared to do 
so—at present it isn't. 


* Social democracy is the political 
ideology that seeks socialism 
(and/or fundamental reform 
of capitalism) in the interests 
of working class people, 
through parliament rather than 
revolution. 
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social democracy and anti-capitalist activism 

Look to the struggle at the bottom, not the top 


by GRANT MORGAN 

Here's a Marxist response to 
a political "cry of anguish" 
from Quentin Findlay (reprinted 
opposite page). 

Quentin says that, if certain 
policies and structures and lead¬ 
ers are changed within the Alli¬ 
ance, then it can recover in the 
polls and play a progressive role 
in pushing back neo-liberalism. 

But if it was that simple, it 
would have been done long 
before. 

Whether Quentin realises it 
or not, his “cry of anguish” is a 
reflection of the crisis of social 
democracy on a global scale. No 
internalised fiddling within the 
Alliance is going to change any¬ 
thing much at all. 

What’s needed is a global 
vision of how grassroots people 
can mobilise themselves to roll 
back neo-liberalism internation¬ 
ally and escape the clutches of 
the market. 

The need for such a vision has 
never been more urgent, since 
neo-liberalism is also in deep 
trouble internationally. Its “more 
market” promoters are facing a 
profound crisis of legitimacy in 
the wake of mass challenges in the 
global South (starting with the Za¬ 
patistas’ revolt in 1994) and in the 
North (starting with the French 
workers revolt in 1995). 

Such mass challenges have 
merged into a global anti-capital¬ 
ist movement which, for the first 
time in decades, has panicked 
the multi-national corporations 
and their organs of international 
capitalism, like the World Trade 
Organisation, International Mon¬ 
etary Fund and World Bank. 

The 300,000 workers, socialists, 
greens, human rights activists, 
anarchists, students and whoever 
who recently marched against the 
G8 summit in Genoa and fought 
the Italian police show that the 
struggle for a new world is an idea 
whose time has come. 

The next G8 summit will take 
refuge at a remote site in the Ca¬ 
nadian Rockies. That’s a symbol 
of how far the most powerful 
political leaders in the world have 
been forced to retreat in the face 
of anti-capitalist protests. 

The thunder from the grass¬ 
roots can’t be silenced by state 
thuggery or corporate contempt, 
nor by the timidity of social 
democratic governments around 
the world. 

Yet Quentin doesn’t mention 


these mass challenges to capital¬ 
ism in his long “cry of anguish”. 

Instead, he retains an almost 
exclusively parliamentary focus. 

He talks about reforms as 
coming from the “top”—that is, 
parliament. He doesn’t place the 
emphasis on the real dynamic of 
social progress—that is, direct 
mass actions at the “bottom”. 

Yet the global anti-capitalist 
movement has done more to 
wound neo-liberalism in the 20 
months since Seattle than inter¬ 
national social democracy has 
done in 20 years. 

Being locked into parliament, 
which cannot compete against 
the joint pressures of corporate 


power and state power, is exactly 
why social democracy is today in 
crisis on a global scale. 

Global capitalism is locked 
into increasingly torrid eco¬ 
nomic and state competition 
and desperate efforts to lift a 
declining rate of profit. Given 
these conditions, the system will 
only grudgingly deliver reforms 
that really improve the lives of 
grassroots people if the ruling 
elites are frightened or derailed 
by mass revolts. 

So the source of grassroots 
power doesn’t lie in parliament. 
It lies on the streets and in the 
unions. 

Yes, a radical left party can 
use parliament as a platform 
to give voice and credibility to 
out-of-parliament opposition to 
neo-liberalism—but only if this 
is linked with, and subordinate 


to, mass direct action. 

And a traditional social demo¬ 
cratic party like the Alliance can 
itself only be shifted leftwards 
by the mass movement—not by 
“reform from within”. 

Of course, such a radical grass¬ 
roots vision often attracts outraged 
screams or sarcastic barbs from 
respectable “professional” leaders 
of the working class, such as social 
democratic MPs and their full-time 
staffers, paid union officials, left- 
wing academics and liberal profes¬ 
sionals, assorted political commen¬ 
tators and publicists, etc. 

But these are people with a 
stake in the existing system. Their 
comfortable positions, or their 


future prospects for gaining such 
positions, are put at risk by robust 
and rebellious outbreaks of mass 
democracy like the wave of anti¬ 
capitalist demonstrations. 

There’s a stark contrast be¬ 
tween, on the one hand, Quentin 
denouncing “revolutionary so¬ 
cialist inanities”, and on the other, 
300,000 anti-capitalist activists 
in Genoa demanding an end to 
growing social inequality, lack of 
democracy and unrepresentative 
ruling elites. 

While many, probably most, of 
those in Genoa wouldn’t describe 
themselves as “revolutionary”, 
that’s the actual content of their 
direct challenge to the old order. 

It’s true that, in Aotearoa, the 
anti-capitalist mood is lagging 
well behind all other developed 
countries. But even here it’s 
growing and observable to those 


in touch with (especially young) 
workers and students. 

It’s no coincidence that over 
1,000 attended Naomi Klein’s 
two meetings in Auckland and 
Wellington, organised by the Al¬ 
liance. These big audiences, the 
largest this country has seen for 
years, came to hear the author of 
No Logo, widely admired as an 
anti-capitalist “bible”. 

The Alliance needs to do more 
of this anti-capitalist organising. 
That’s the way for Alliance left¬ 
wingers to obtain a central role 
in social transformation. 

In practical terms, there’s real 
scope for building mass opposi¬ 
tion to the Hong Kong Free Trade 
Agreement, which is supported 
by Labour, National and Act. 

Some excellent exposure of the 
HKFTA has been done by the radi¬ 
cal group ARENA, which calls it 
“globalisation by stealth”, and also 
by John Miller of the Alliance. 

The Alliance and the Greens 
are against the HKFTA. 

But, if their opposition to this 
“more market” pact isn’t to be 
sidelined in parliament, it must 
be taken onto the streets and into 
the unions. 

Such willingness to engage 
in direct actions that aren’t “re¬ 
spectable” in the eyes of parlia¬ 
ment’s majority would click with 
grassroots people who’re sick of 
pompous suits telling them why 
the market is more important 
than they are. 

In the months ahead, the en¬ 
tire left in Aotearoa should work 
closely together against the HK¬ 
FTA (while not forgetting other 
key issues, of course, like paid 
parental leave, genetic engineer¬ 
ing and freedom to strike). 

Left-wingers like Quentin 
and me will no doubt continue to 
debate our respective “visions”, 
but we should also be comrades- 
in-arms in concrete activities that 
target the HKFTA. 

To make this happen, we need 
serious networking on the left 
and a common willingness to 
build joint actions. 

A united left will have a much 
better chance of success in mo¬ 
bilising broad opposition to the 
HKFTA than a divided left. 

And, even if we fail in our 
immediate objective, our efforts 
would fuel the anti-capitalist 
movement in this country. 

This is the sort of far-sighted 
activity that can roll back the 
market and build a grassroots left 
alternative. 



GRASS ROOTS activism is the key to rebuilding the Left 
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Kaimahi Whakahuihui 


THE PROTESTS at the G8 summit 
in Genoa on 20-22 July 2001 
represent the most important 
landmark in the development 
of the anti-capitalist movement 
since the demonstrations at 
Seattle in November 1999. 

The mobilization against the 
summit was by far the biggest yet. 

50,000 took part in various di¬ 
rect actions around the forbidden 
“Red Zone” on Friday 20 July. 

The unprecedented brutality 
of the police response, culmi¬ 
nating in the murder of Carlo 
Giuliani by the carabinieri , helped 
to stimulate a gigantic, angry and 
overwhelmingly peaceful demon¬ 
stration the next day. 

Some 300,000 people took part, 
predominantly from the Italian 
Left and workers’ movement. 

The size, the youth, and the mili¬ 
tancy of the demonstration suggest 
that Genoa marks the renewal of 
the Italian left after the defeats of 
the late 1970s and 1980s. 

The police savagery—which 
continued after the protests 
were over with the brutal raid 
on Genoa Social Forum offices 
on the night of 21-22 July and 
the mass arrests that followed— 
forced the G8 summiteers onto 
the defensive. 

Over 50 protests were organ¬ 
ised within 48 hours of the raid 
on the Genoa Social Forum’s 
headquarters. 

And at the Stefana steelworks 
in Brescia, workers went on strike 
against “the ferocious violence of 
the police”, and demanded the 
release of one of their delegates 
who had been arrested. 

The outrage caused by the ar¬ 
rests has itself become a major po¬ 
litical issue right across Europe. 

The fact that the next G8 sum¬ 
mit will take refuge at a remote 
site in the Canadian Rockies is a 
symbol of how far the most pow¬ 
erful political leaders in the world 
have been forced to retreat in the 
face of anti-capitalist protests. 

Genoa shows that there is an 
alternative to the political domi¬ 
nation of giant corporations and 
their “free market”. 

Ordinary people can fight 
back. A better world is possible. 


Eye-witness 
account of the 
Genoa protest on 
pages 5,6,7 & 8. 
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